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TWO PROFESSORS OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
COLLEGE 

By E. Alfred Jones 

While studying the vast amount of unpublished manuscripts 
and other material of the American loyalists in the Public Record 
Office in London, the present writer examined all the available 
documents relating to two Professors of William and Mary 
College, namely, Rev. Thomas Gwatkin 1 and Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Henley. 2 

Before attempting to summarize the contents of his petition, it 
will doubtless be of interest to past and present members of the 
college, as well as to others, to add a few preliminary notes as to 
the history of Rev. Thomas Gwatkin prior to his appointment as 
Professor. 

He was the son of Thomas Gwatkin, of Hackney, Middlesex, 
gentleman, who was the eldest son and heir of Thomas Gwatkin, 
of Fownhope, Herefordshire, and Rebecca 3 his wife, who was of 
Bullingham in that county. 

The subject of this notice was thus the third of that name and 
was born in 1741, in Herefordshire, probably at Fownhope. Pro- 
ceeding to Jesus College, Oxford, he matriculated there, 16 July, 
1763. In 1767 he was ordained priest by the Bishop of London, 
Richard Terrick, who was Chancellor of the Royal College of 
William and Mary, as it was then called, and who nominated him 
in 1769, at the age of 28, to the chair of Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics at William and Mary College, setting sail for Vir- 
ginia in January of the following year. 



1 A. O. 12/54 fos. 189-193; A. O. 12/109, fos. 150-151; A. O. 13/30; 
A. O. 13/83; A. O. 13/137; A. O. 459/7; A. O. 461/16. 

2 A. O. 12/56, fos. 58-62, 277-282; A. O. 12/109, fos. 166-167; A. O. 
13/30; A. O. 13/31 ; A. O. 459/7; T. 50/44. 

3 Rebecca Gwatkin, by her will of 13 October, 1781, proved 8 August, 
1792, bequeathed all her estate to her son, the subject of this biography. 
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Rev. Thomas Gwatkin, in his petition of 13 December, 1783, 
to the Commissioners of American Claims, states that he also held 
the appointment of Professor of Languages, with an annual total 
salary of £200 sterling from both chairs, besides other emolu- 
ments amounting to £100. He states further, in support of his 
claim on the benevolence of the British Government and in testi- 
mony to his loyalty, that in or about June, 1775, he was asked by 
Richard Henry Lee, by Jefferson and other members of the Col- 
ony "to draw up memorials in vindication of the proceedings of 
Congress, with promises of protection and ample rewards." But 
the Professor absolutely refused to comply with those applications, 
"from a regard to his oath of allegiance." He goes on to say that 
from the day of his refusal he was subjected to a variety of cruel 
treatment, by which his life was put into imminent danger and 
which was the cause of his subsequent permanent ill-health. At 
this time he sought the protection of the Governor of Virginia, 
the Earl of Dunmore, and was instantly deprived by the govern- 
ing body of the College of his professorship and emoluments, as 
well as suffering the loss of all his personal papers, his library of 
books, and his household furniture. He thereupon accompanied 
Lady Dunmore and Viscount Fincastle to England, on the 
schooner Magdalen on 29 June, 1775. 4 

It was not until after his return to England that he took the 
degree of B. A., which was made by decree of Convocation of Ox- 
ford University, 21 May, 1778. He then joined Christ Church, 
in that university, and became M. A., 23 March, 1781. 

In an undated letter from the Black Lion Inn, Water Lane, 
Fleet Street, London, Rev. Thomas Gwatkin declares his hope 
that the troubles in America would soon terminate and that he 
would be restored to his professorship. Holding this opinion 
and anxious that his pupils at Williamsburg should not be dis- 
persed and lost to him, he desired Rev. John Bracken, 5 minister 
of the Bruton parish church in Williamsburg, who was then "in 



4 Force's American Archives, Series IV., Vol. II., pp. 556-559. 

5 Rev. John Bracken, who was on a visit to London in March, 1784, 
was his successor as professor and was afterwards President of William 
and Mary College (1812-1814). 
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favour with the ruling powers of the colony," to take care of them, 
Bracken to receive one-half of Gwatkin's salary and prequisites — 
presumably to be paid from the £200 due in debts to the ex-Pro- 
fessor in Virginia. 

One notable event in the career of Rev. Thomas Gwatkin at 
Williamsburg was his determined opposition to the establishment 
of episcopacy in the American Colonies at a Convention held in 
1 77 1 at Williamsburg to petition Parliament to appoint a bishop to 
the Episcopal Church in America, one of his supporters being his 
brother-professor, Samuel Henley. According to a letter to his 
mother from his brother, John Gwatkin (who had doubtless re- 
ceived the information from Gwatkin himself) the Professor was 
one of the minority of four who voted against that petition, and 
who received the thanks of the General Assembly of the Colony 
"for their steady and well-timed opposition to a scheme so detri- 
mental to the interest of Society." To a layman the opposition of 
Episcopally-ordained ministers of the Church of England to the 
appointment of bishops in America appears somewhat illogical, 
especially as these two ex-Professors subsequently accepted 
benefices in England. 6 

Those Professors of William and Mary College who were in 
Holy Orders were allowed £10 each per annum for reading daily 
prayers, morning and evening in the college chapel, which formed 
the south wing of the main College building. This statement is 
made on the authority of Rev. Samuel Henley's petition. 

The following affidavit is not without interest as revealing his 
place of abode after his arrival in England, and as confirming the 
statement already published that while he was in Virginia he was 
tutor to Viscount Fincastle, eldest son and heir of the Earl of 
Dunmore. 

I Thomas Gwatkin late of the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia but now of the Parish of St Nicholas in 
the City of Hereford Clerk Do Swear that I do not hold 
or enjoy any Place or Employment of Profit or Emolu- 



• See A. L. Cross. The Anglican Episcopate and the American 
Colonies (Harvard Historical Studies) 1902, pp. 232-233, 238-240. 
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ment Ecclesiastical, Civil or Military under His Majesty, 
or any Half-pay or Allowance for Military Services in 
America Unless the Vicarage of Choulsey in the County of 
Berks (which this Deponent at his publick Examination 
upon Oath before the Honourable Commissioners for ex- 
amining American Claims and Certified to be of the clear 
yearly value of Eightly Pounds) to which I was presented 
by the Lord Chancellor of Great Britain by the interest 
of the Right Honorable the Marquis of Stafford 7 and the 
Earl of Dunmore as a kind of Compensation for several 
Years superintending the Education of Lord Fincastle 8 
Eldest Son of the said Earl of Dunmore and which 
Vicarage the said Earl Dunmore Declared was granted as 
a private Favour can be deemed a Place or Employment 
Ecclesiastical under his Majesty And I do Farther swear 
that the State of ill health mentioned in my Petition as 
brought on by ill Usage received in America upon Account 
of my Adherence to Government still renders me incapa- 
ble of discharging the duty of my Parish without the As- 
sistance of a Curate at a Salary of £40 a year. 

Hereford City 

T. GWATKIN 
Sworn before me the 25th 
day of August 1788 

Rd. Hardwicke Mayor 

The living of Cholsey in Berkshire was and is in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor, as this affidavit states ; but the ill-health of 
Rev. Thomas Gwatkin prevented him from discharging his 
parochial duties, which were performed, as he states, by a curate. 
Except for a brief visit to London, he appears to have spent the 
remainder of his life in the Cathedral city of Hereford, where he 



7 Granville Leveson Gower, 1st Marquess of Stafford (1721-1803). 

8 George Murray, Viscount Fincastle, represented Liskeard in Parlia- 
ment, 1800-02, and was a supporter of Pitt until he joined the Whigs 
(G. E. C. The Complete Peerage, Vol. IV., 1916. 
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died 4 October 1800, and was buried at Clehonger, in that county. 
He left a widow, Jane, daughter of John Powle. 

Lord Dunmore in appreciation of his tutorial services to his 
son presented him with a gold watch which has descended to Rev. 
T. Gwatkin. 

That conspicuous Maryland loyalist and correspondent of 
George Washington, Rev. Jonathan Boucher entertained a 
high opinion of the abilities and amiable qualities of this 
worthy Professor of William and Mary College, though this testi- 
mony to his worth did not preclude Boucher in his letter 9 of 19 
January, 1773, to Washington, from advising him in view of what 
he regarded as the mismanagement of William and Mary College, 
to send his (Washington's) stepson, Daniel Parke Custis, to King's 
College (now Columbia University) New York. In justice to 
Boucher, however, it must be said that he gave this advice with 
reluctance, while there was "so noble, so princely an Institution 
of this sort in his own country," namely, William and Mary 
College. 

Lord Dunmore, on 14 April, 1785, appeared personally before 
the Commissioners of American Claims in London to give evidence 
in support of Rev. Thomas Gwatkin's petition and expressed his 
belief that he would have succeeded in due time to the rectory 
(i. e., Bruton parish, Williamsburg), the minister of which died 
just after Gwatkin's departure from Virginia. Lord Dunmore 
emphasizes, in proof of the reverend professor's loyalty, that he 
had refused in 1774 to preach before the General Assembly in 
Bruton Parish church. He was doubtless unconscious of the 
fact that the excuse pleaded by the reverend professor was that 
he had "a disorder in his breast." The result of this refusal was 
that, according to Lord Dunmore, a body of armed men was sent 
to the Professor's rooms in the college to terrify him into com- 
pliance ; but rather than submit and outrage his conscience he ap- 
plied to the Governor to allow him to seek protection on board 
a British ship. 



9 Letters of Jonathan Boucher, p. 39. 
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Thus ended Rev. Thomas Gwatkin's professorial career at 
William and Mary College. 

His claim of £100 for property lost in Virginia — probably 
his books and furniture — was paid in full by the British govern- 
ment. A second claim of £300 for the loss of his annual income 
was met by an allowance of £200. In addition to this, he received 
a yearly pension of £100. 

By the gift of the living of Cholsey and by the help of his pen- 
sion and his private income, he was enabled to live in moderate 
comfort. Indeed his total income may be described as generous 
in comparison with that of so many American loyalist exiles in 
England who had been reduced from affluence in America to 
poverty in this country. 

The names of Rev. Thomas Gwatkin and Rev. Samuel Henley 
have escaped the vigilance of Lorenzo Sabine in his biographical 
sketches of the American loyalists. 

A memoir in the Gentleman's Magazine 10 describes him as 
eminently distinguished by the mild and amiable affections of his 
nature, and as cultivating, with equal ardour and success, some 
of the most valuable branches of ancient and modern literature. 11 
In this memoir he is erroneously described as of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In "The Gwatkins of Herefordshire," 12 from which the purely 
genealogical facts in this sketch have been derived, are illustra- 
tions of a seal, "Andromache weeping for Hector," bequeathed to 
Rev. Thomas Gwatkin by his uncle, John Gwatkin ; his silhouette 
portrait, done about 1798-1799; and a silhouette portrait of his 
son, Rev. Richard Gwatkin, a distinguished scholar and fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Little is known of the early life of Rev. Samuel Henley (1740- 
181 5), commentator and poet, clergyman and schoolmaster. The 
Dictionary of National Biography discloses no information as to 



10 Vol. 70, p. 112. 

11 In the evening of his days he sought relaxation in a study of classi- 
cal antiquities. 

12 By E. M. G., 1914. 
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the name of his alma mater, or of his early career in England be- 
fore the year 1769. Enquiries at Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
University of St. Andrews, as well as references to the published 
records of the matriculations at Oxford and Cambridge, fail to 
afford information as to his early education. 

His petitions, however, reveal some facts of interest in his life 
at Williamsburg. A letter 18 dated 31 January, 1783, from 
Symond's Inn, from Edward Montagu, Master in Chancery and 
agent in London to the Colony of Virginia to John Eardley- 
Wilmot, one of the Commissioners for American Claims, states 
that Lord Botetourt, when Governor of Virginia, appealed to Mon- 
tagu to send him out a man of ability and integrity for the College 
and, in conjunction with the Bishop of London (Richard Terrick), 
recommended the subject of this memoir. He was nominated in 
1769 to the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at William and 
Mary College and went out in 1770, probably in the company of 
his colleague, Rev. Thomas Gwatkin. 

This letter is in answer to one from Rev. Samuel Henley of 
two days' previously, written to Montagu from Harrow-on- 
the Hill, asking him to attest his petition for the Commissioners. 

Rev. Samuel Henley's first petition is undated, but was ad- 
dressed to Lord North probably in 1782. In it he alludes to his 
intention (before the outbreak of war) to return from Virginia 
to England for the purpose of qualifying himself for the ac- 
ceptance of two livings which had been promised him. But on 
Lord Dunmore's earnest request he was prevailed to remain at 
Williamsburg to support the election of John Randolph, the 
loyalist Attorney-General for the colony, as Crown representa- 
tive of the college — "an object which, at that time, his Excel- 
lency had greatly at heart, the united influence of the whole 
country being exerted in favour of Mr. Jefferson, author of 
the 'Summary of the Rights of America.' " Professor Henley, 
by his obedience to the Governor's wishes, claims to have been 
instrumental in securing Randolph's election on two occasions, 



13 This letter has a wax seal of a shield of arms, which unfortunately is 
not recognizable. 
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but, by his absence from England at this time, the two unnamed 
livings just referred to were presented to another clergyman. 
This petition to Lord North further states that in consequence 
of the loyal part the reverend professor had taken in Virginia, 
and by his endeavours by writing and other means to serve the 
cause of Government, it was no longer safe for him to continue 
there and he was forced to relinquish a "respectable situation 
and an office for life" of above £200 sterling a year. He laments 
over the suffering caused by the sequestration of his property 
there, consisting of a very valuable collection of scarce books, 
prints, etc., together with his furniture to a considerable amount. 
The petition ends with an appeal for some compensation for his 
losses in Virginia by the promise of the next presentation to the 
Crown living of Rendlesham in Suffolk, which he obtained on 
16 April, 1782. 

The second memorial is dated from Rendlesham, 22 March 
1784, and contains a few details, such as that his emoluments at 
William and Mary College amounted to £125 sterling yearly, in 
addition to the emoluments accruing from pupils, both public 
and private, and to the stipend for officiating in the chapel of the 
College. In addition to those sums he received full commons 
free, (worth £50 a year) apartments within the college, and sev- 
eral other privileges not named. He continued in the enjoyment 
of these emoluments and privileges till the "legal government 
of the said colony was subverted in the year 1775." 

It is evident that Rev. Samuel Henley was a considerable col- 
lector of books and prints, most of which were seized by the 
Committee of Yorktown from Rev. John Watson, to whose 
care they had been entrusted and sent back to the college, where 
they were mostly consumed by fire, together with his private 
papers. For the few books saved he received £30 from Thomas 
Jefferson, who, as is well known, was educated at William and 
Mary College, and afterwards became third President of the 
United States. The Henley library consisted of Greek and Latin 
classics, the principal French, Italian and English authors, many 
in large paper, and all in excellent condition, as well as a large 
collection of etchings, mezzotints and engravings by the first 
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masters, many of them being proof impressions and all of them 
carefully chosen. Some of the prints were bought by Rev. John 
Watson, his father-in-law; but he was not allowed to bring 
them away. 

The professor's fee for admission of pupils was £1. 1. o each, 
the admissions numbering between twelve and fifteen annually; 
his fee for tuition was the same amount from each pupil. 

The witnesses who gave written or oral evidence in sup- 
port of his claim were the following : 

Edward Montagu. 1 * 

Rev. Thomas Gwatkin. 

Robert Miller, of St. James's Parish, Bath, a loyalist exile, 
who had been comptroller of the Customs at Williamsburg and 
Treasurer of William and Mary College. 

Jonathan Josiah Christopher Watson, Esq., Devereux Court, 
in the Temple. 

Rev. John Watson, of Hayes, Middlesex. 

Rev. John Bracken, of William and Mary College, who was 
in London in 1784. 

Rev. Samuel Henley claimed £445 for the loss of his prop- 
erty and was allowed £350. His claim of £200 for loss of income 
per annum was met by an allowance of £160, his pension 
being £80. 

The ex-Professor of the historic Royal College of Virginia 
was deemed worthy of an appointment as an assistant master 
of one of the premier public schools of England, namely, Harrow 
School, almost immediately after his return to England, one of his 
letters from the school being dated 12 December 1776. He was 
also given a curacy at Northall, Middlesex. The exact dates of 
his appointment and resignation of his post at Harrow cannot be 
determined, owing to the destruction of the early records of the 
school. But he continued his duties there after his presentation 
to the living of Rendlesham, as is proved by a letter dated from 



14 Edward Montague was an English lawyer and was agent in London 
for Virginia from 1759 to 1770. 
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Harrow, 28 January 1783. To-day the simultaneous holding of a 
living and an assistant-mastership at a public school would seem 
incompatible with a strict sense of duty, but at that period in the 
history of the Church of England, pluralism and absenteeism were 
common. 

It is probable, however, that the ex-Professor of William and 
Mary College resigned his post at Harrow school on his appoint- 
ment in 1805 as Principal of the East India College, in Hertford- 
shire. In the not improbable event of his retention of his assis- 
tant-mastership till 1805, he would no doubt be brought into con- 
tact with Byron, who went to Harrow in 1801, after receiving 
some instruction in classics from Jeremiah Dummer Rogers, the 
son of an American loyalist of that name, from Littleton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Rev. Samuel Henley died 29 December 181 5, at the age of 70 
and was buried at Rendlesham, where there is a tablet in the 
chancel of the parish church to his memory and to that of his 
three children: Emily Henley, who was buried at Rendlesham 
on 9 May 1829, at the age of 35 ; Major William Henley, his 
eldest son, who died in Bengal in his 30th year ; and Rev. Cuth- 
bert Henley, his youngest son, who took the degree of B. A. at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1814, and M. A. in 1817, and 
who succeeded his father as rector of Rendlesham, 10 June 1816, 
and died in London at the age of 39. This memorial was erected 
by Susan Henley, widow of Rev. Samuel Henley, who was the 
daughter of Thomas Figgins, Esq., of Chippenham, Wilts, and 
whom he married in 1780. He had married previously apparently 
in Virginia, a daughter of Rev. John Watson, and niece of 
Jonathan J. C. Watson. 

In addition to other publications, mentioned in the sketch of 
his career in the Dictionary of National Biography, Rev. Samuel 
Henley published three sermons preached at Williamsburg, in- 
cluding on£ in 1776 on the anniversary of William and Mary 
College. 

Reference has just been made to his father-in-law, Rev. John 
Watson. According to the memorial of the latter's brother, 
Jonathan Josiah Christopher Watson (barrister-at-law, of the 
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Middle Temple, who inherited from his father the valuable prop- 
erty of Highgate House, Gloucester county, Virginia, and set- 
tled upon it about the year 1769, with his wife and family) a 
brother had lost a position at William and Mary College through 
his loyalty, a position which he had held for nearly six years. In 
all probability, this unnamed brother was Rev. John Watson. 
The Highgate House estate was sacrificed and sold for the inade- 
quate sum of £3,500 to Richard Corbin and Ralph Wormeley as 
trustees for their ward, Christopher Robinson. 



